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-No amount of reorganisation of the Church's 
machinery, no multiplication of committees, no 
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atone for the lack of praying Christians in the 
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The Bishop of Johannesburg. 
° * * * i cy s 
The new Minister for Native Affairs. 

The Prime Minister has made an unexpected selection 
for the portfolio of Native Affairs. It was generally 
expected that Senator Verwoerd would be given a cabinet 
post, in spite of his comparatively brief parliamentary 
experience, as he is reputed to carry great weight in the 
counsels of the northern section of the Nationalist Party. 
But few if any of the prophets tipped him for Native 
Affairs, and his qualifications for the position, whether 
from experience or from special study, are not very ob- 
vious. Nor are the African people disposed to be much 
reassured over the appointment of one who appears to 
them to represent without any qualification the more illib- 
eral Transvaal attitude towards their aspirations. At the 
opening session of the Ciskeian Bunga last month the 
Secretary for Native Affairs was at pains to convince the 
councillors that the recent actions of/the Government 
demonstrated convincingly how deeply concerned it was 
for the welfare and progress of the Native people. Rather 
surprisingly the first proof that he adduced, apparently in 
all seriousness, was the selection by the Government of the 
former Minister of Native Affairs for the exalted position 


of Governor-General. (His audience received this some- 
what fantastic plea without the discoutesy of a smile, but it 
can hardly have been encouraged by it to attach over- 
much weight to the other instances which followed.) The 
appointment of Senator Verwoerd to succeed Dr. Jansen, 
which was announced soon afterwards, will be equally 
unconvincing. On the face of it it appears that a complete 
novice has been put in charge of the Department—a man 
who could never, for instance, have been justifiably select- 
ed for the Senate on the ground of his special knowledge of ° 
Native affairs. It just means that the new minister will 
hardly be welcomed with any enthusiasm by the people 
whose affairs he is to control, and that seems to us a pity. 
We can only hope, and we do so most fervently, that he 
will confound all their misgivings by devoting his very 
considerable abilities without fear or favour to understand- 
ing their aspirations, by putting humanity above race, and 
by rendering the service to their interests to which his title 
of ‘‘ minister ’’ summons him. 
* * * * 

Native labour standards. 

The eloquent, imperious and Loot facts of experi- 
ence and of economic necessity are making themselves 


_ listened to in quarters where they were apt to be regarded 


as far less important than sentiment ; and while no white- 
sheet recantation is to be expected from that direction, it 
is becoming obvious that an adjustment of ideas is in the 
air. A few weeks ago the Secretary for Native Affairs 
gave an important and revealing address before a confer- 
ence of the Federated Chambers of Industry in Pretoria, to 
a significant and thoughtful part of which we made 
reference in these Notes last month, venturing to describe 
it as good sense. The address as a whole showed clearly 
the direction in which the policy of the Government is 
veering. It implied unmistakably the maintenance of 
stable Native !abour forces in the towns and suggested 
various things which are most desirable for the much- 
needed improvement of Native Labour standards. Settled 
Native urban communities were envisaged throughout, 
and its outlook was, in fact, well-nigh indistinguishable 
from that of the ‘‘ Fagan ”’ report. 

Of special value was Dr. Eiselen’s warning against 
allowing the African to depend too much on subsidized 
services, and the necessity, therefore, of providing more 
encouragement towards efficiency for those who can profit 
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by it. Obviously, if the Native is to be delivered trom the 
poverty which makes him willy-nilly dependent on these 


costly services, he must be able to earn more, he must be 


given incentives to improve his skill and increase his pro- 
duction. 
‘“ cheap labour ”’ that is not by any means cheap. ~ 

- From this and from various other recent pronouncements, 
including one or two by the Prime Minister, it begins to 
look as if the doctrinaire exposition of apartheid is “‘ out.” 
Evidently the various leaders of commerce and industry 
who have from time to time set out the facts without any 
political trappings, have not done so without effect. Is 
the way opening for the very desirable discussions of policy 
on a national basis and with no party strings attached ? 

* * * * . : 

**No Road.”’ ; 

Yet another Non-European university graduate has 
been refused the passport necessary to enable him to take 
advantage of a scholarship offered him by the Government 
of India. As usual no explanation is given for this action, 
and so we are left to surmise what the reasons may be. 
Presumably the Government is against study for Non- 
Europeans in India, lest ideas hostile to itself should be 
imbibed in a country which is not exactly on good terms 
with it. We think that it is making a mistake and that its 
fears do us no credit. More mischief will follow from the 
dropping of a curtain of this sort than is likely to result 
from allowing selected and reasonably mature Non- 
Europeans to cross the eastern ocean. Indeed, a well- 
directed scheme for a limited and regular exchange of 
South African students of all colours with India would be 
calculated to do both countries a great deal of good. The 
fear behind the ban is a needless and unworthy one. 

But a further question arises from the fact that no alter- 
native is offered to these students who have been arbitra- 
rily robbed of their prospects of further study oversea. 
Does the Government object in general to post-graduate 
study abroad for Non-European students whose records 
prove them capable of profiting from it? Very few are in 
a position to finance it for themselves and we have not 
heard of any offer by it to help any of those whom it 
prevented from going to India to get what they want 
elsewhere. We believe that it will be found on examina- 
tion that, with very few exceptions, (the percentage of 
which is greater amongst Europeans) excellent service has 
been rendered to their people and to South Africa by such 
Non-Europeans as have been able to study abroad, some at 
their own charge and others by means of assistance offered 
from oversea. In at least one of the High Commission 
Territories the provision of one or two oversea scholar- 


ships for carefully selected students has become a regular 


item in the education estimates, and experience is showing 
it to be money well spent. 
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Otherwise he is nothing but discontented 
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It almost looks as if the authorities are not much in 
favour of post-graduate study for Non-Europeans even 
within their own homeland. At any rate they do not offer 
Whatever 
the pattern of inter-racial life which is ultimately worked 
out in South Africa, it is vital to the progress of any race 


’ (and’so to that of all the others) that at least the occasional 


student of outstanding gifts who emerges now and then 
should be given the chance to develop his powers to the 
utmost. 

We suggest this reflection to the new Minister of Educa- 
tion. ate . 
% ’ % * a. a 

Homes ‘versus Bureaucracy. 
The National. Development Foundation has produced: a 


report on its. penetrating study of Non-European housing 


in Durban, and given us a document which throws a-spot- 
light on the main difficulty which besets municipal hous- 
ing schemes egress the country. This is shown to be 
what the report calls “ the maze of sanctioning authorities.”’ 

One wonders whether it is not even more a jungle than a 
maze, since the latter. implies at least the existence of some 
sort of plan to which somebody has the key. To start 
with, there are several Ministries which must needs take a 
hand in any public housing scheme ; but ‘this report 
shows that there are just as many ‘provincial and municipal 
authorities which also come into the picture. For the 
most straightforward and well-provided scheme to run the 
gauntlet of all the various official bodies which claim to 
have a right to “ assist” its progress, appears to take at 
least a year. Believe it or not, the Foundation’s estimate 
of the cost involved in building a thousand Native houses 


in five years, merely for the salaries and charges for get-. 


ting the scheme past all the government and other depart- 


ments concerned, amounted to between £750 and Pak 000 


for each house ! 


The obvious remedy is the establishment of a Housing 


Corporation, as suggested years ago by the men who know, 


The previous Government rejected this for some reason 
or other that was never very clear, but as an alternative. 
undertook to make Non-European housing a full State. 


responsibility. ‘This was going to do a great deal to expe- 
dite the erection of urgently needed schemes. We hope 


that their successors, who have refused to follow this 
promising course, will ponder the monstrous situation 
which this report reveals and will do something about it. 


promptly. 


x * en * 


A Welcome Investigator. 


No better choice could have been made as a commission- . 
er to examine the development of Aftican administrat i ion 
in the High Commission Territories than Lord Hailey, the 


author of the encyclopaedic and immensely valuable 
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“ African Survey.” . There. can: be-no man better. equip- 
ped to see things here in the south in relation to the con- 
tinent as a whole. 
Territories in many respects since he last visited them. In 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland large schemes are afoot for 
the development of natural resources. In Basutoland, 
where these are more limited, the Native Authority ‘is 
advancing steadily in experience and in the range of its 
responsibilities. All three are at a stage when the advice 
of a man from outside endowed with such width of experi- 
ence and an admirably judicial mind is likely to be most 
timely and valuable. Lord Hailey’s mental and physical 
stamina are remarkable. He is far more percipient of the 
future than many younger men. The primary purpose of 
his visit is to investigate the working of the Native Autho- 
rity system and to report on his return to England to the 
Office for Commonwealth Affairs under the aegis of which 
the Territories are ssciuian cs 
It ssciecatast the Jide p 

A European bottle-store keeper had supplied a Native 
with liquor on no fewer than eighty-eight occasions, on the 
presentation of no more than four orders, and both he and 
his customer found themselves in court over their mutually 
accommodating business dealings. ‘They were tried by 
different magistrates, and, while the European was fined 
£25 or twenty-five days imprisonment, the Native was 
generously awarded a fine of £110 or twenty two months 
imprisonment. ‘The Native’s appeal came before the 
Supreme Court in Pretoria recently and his sentence’ was 
altered to £15 or twenty-five days in gaol, the presiding 
judge very sensibly remarking that he went on the prin- 
ciple that the European had more money than the Native 
so that a higher fine would not bear more hardly on him ; 
though if neither paid the fine the same prison sentence 
would secure equa! justice. “If I were not sitting in 
court,” he said, before announcing his decision, “‘ I should 
whistle loudly with astonishment.” 


a * * * 


Dr. James-McCord. 

Early last month the home-call came in America for a 
very remarkable and delightful man who contributed a 
notable chapter to the history of the Christian missionary 
enterprise in South Africa. 
with his wife to the American Mission in Natal as a young 
doctor in 1898. He found no hospital facilities in exist- 
ence for Zulus in Natal and only two or three doctors at 
work amongst them. To the immense task confronting 
him he brought superb devotion, great courage, medical 
and surgical skill of a high order, wisdom, vision, patience, 
and great personal charm. It was hard going to loosen in 
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He will find remarkable progress in the. - 


James B. McCord came out ’ 
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any way the sinister hold of the witchdoctors on the people 
and to conquer the fear of the white doctor’s designs upon 
them. But McCord was-a great and gifted pioneer and 
at the end of his forty-one years of service he had attained 
an astonishing record of achievement, of which the out- 
standing evidence was the great hospital in Durban which 
bears his name. So effectively has prejudice been con- 
quered that it deals with 280 ward-cases a day and over 
50,000 out-patients a year. Thus his name remains in- 
scribed in golden letters of service amongst the people he 
loved and in the city where so many enjoyed his friendship, 
(and, often ruefully, his great skill at chess!) He was one 
of the Greathearts, and his eighty years of gracious living 
and unsparing service have pointed many to the Master he 
loved and followed. ; 

Ceres Y € * = 


The late Senator C. H. Malcomess, 

We are glad to be able to supplement our brief tribute 
of last month to the valuable service rendered to the 
African people by the late Senator Malcomess, with the 
following personal appreciation by Senator Edgar Brookes :- 

“The death of Senator Malcomess, was followed so — 
swiftly by the death of General Smuts that there is some 
danger of our not recording adequately our sense of loss at 
the going of this old and tried and trusted friend. Senator 
Malcomess represented the Africans of the Cape Province 
other than the Transkei from 1937 to 1950 and I had the 
honour of working with him for that period and for most 
of it of sitting in the next bench to him in the Senate. 

“T should say that the outstanding characteristic of 
Senator, Malcomess was fidelity, a fidelity which sprang 
not only from a strong sense of duty but from something 
far more valuable, a real caring for the people whom he 
represented. The 1950 Session was one long physical 
agony for him, yet by no entreaty could he be prevailed 
upon to stay away, and even during that last Session he 
spent much time in sitting at his desk writing letters on 
behalf of his constituents. These letters he always wrote 
from beginning to end in his own hand. 

‘As a speaker Senator Malcomess, though neither a 
frequent nor polished orator, spoke with a directness and 
sincerity which compelled attention, and which was effec- 
tive because it came from the heart. As a worker behind 
the scenes he secured for his constituents school after 
school, hospital after hospital. Specific cases of injustice 
roused him to action at once. He was a real believer in 
the old Cape Liberal tradition which he had inherited from 
men who combined it with a true friendliness to Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans. In his day he had known and 
worked with Merriman, Sauer and Schreiner and other 
giants of those times. His going will leave a real gap in the 
parliamentary representation of the Africans.”’ 
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Race Relations and the Universities 


By Prof. Z: K. Matthews, Fort Hare. 


| ET us try to consider the role of our universities in 

, the solution of race problems. The universities are 
our highest educational institutions. By tradition the 
ideal university is one which is a repository of all the 
knowledge painfully acquired by man in ,the course of 
countless generations of the upward march of mankind ; 
it is ‘devoted to the pursuit of truth and is a meeting 
place for all those seeking knowledge for its own sake, a 
centre of unity for people divided by racial, religious or 
other differences, a place where the character of people can 
find a means of expression and where they can become 
citizens of the intellectual world.’ . By reason of its rela- 
tive independence and freedom from outside control, and 
of the training of those associated with it, the university is 
presumably in the best position to adopt a detached point 
of view, to undertake a scientific investigation into any 
problem, and to present an objective evaluation of various 
schemes put forward for its solution. 

For a country with such a small population South 
Africa is fairly well supplied with university institutions, 
and if in the modern world the university ought to serve 
the community by providing it with expert guidance in the 
tasks which confront it, the South African universities 
ought to play a leading part in dealing with the peculiar 
problems of our multi-racial society. 

It is common knowledge, however, that for many years 
our university institutions did not pay any special attention 
to studies relating to our inter-group problems. , I am 
not unaware of the great contributions which have been 
made by distinguished South African scholars and research 
workers in this or that field directly or indirectly. related 
to our problems, but what I want to emphasise is that no 
systematic attack upon our race relations problems has 
been undertaken by our universities, in the way, for 
example, the problems of the southern states of America 
are tackled by the University of North’ Carolina. In 
recent years, of course, all our leading universities and 
university colleges have established Departments of 
African or Bantu Studies in which a serious attempt is 
made to deal scientifically with problems of African life 
and custom, with Native law and administration and with 
the study of African languages. The University of Natal 
has in addition done some notable work in connection with 
Indian problems, while the problems of the Coloured 
population have received a certain amount of attention 
from the University of Cape Town. But in my opinion 
even this approach does not go to the root of the matter. 
In my view neither the European nor the African nor the 
Coloured nor the Indian considered in isolation presents 


us with any problem. The crux of the problem lies in the 
relations between these groups, and therefore it is not ‘so 
much European or African or Coloured or Indian studies 
that we require, although we cannot dispense with them. 
What we need in our universities are Institutes of Human 
Relations in which we can study scientifically from all 
points of view the problems that arise when human beings 
with different cultural backgrounds and varying historical 
antecedents live in close juxtaposition as members of one 

nation, bound together by common interests and common 
hopes and aspirations. Admittedly the racial factor in the 
situation tends to cloud the issue for many South Africans 
who attribute to biological differences difficulties which 
may be purely cultural and therefore acquired rather than 
innate. As has been well said, ‘‘ in spite of the cultural 
heterogeneity, however, the anthropologist is already able 
to discern a common South African civilization, shared 
in by both Black and White, and presenting certain pecu- 
liarities based directly upon the fact of their juxtaposition. 
Cultural differences no longer coincide, as they did in the 
early period of white settlement, with racial differences. 
All South Africans are bound together in a single political 
and economic structure. Europeans and non-Europeans 
frequently do the same kind of:work and have a similar. 
economic status, receive the same kind of education, be- 
long to the same churches or trade unions, marry under 
the same laws, live in the same type of house, speak the 
same languages and play the same kind of games..... It 
is civic status, and not culture, that is correlated with racial 
origins.” _It-is to the universities that we look to rescue 
us from the blind worship of race which: leads us to neglect 
the more vital aspects of our common South African civili- 
zation. On the other hand, in order that our universities 
should be‘in a position to discharge their functions in this 
regard in a manner in keeping with their lofty traditions, 
certain conditions will have to be fulfilled. One essential 
condition is that the universities must retain their inde- 
pendence and freedom from outside interference in their, 
internal affairs. Intellectual or academic pursuits cannot 
be properly conducted in an atmosphere of threats and 
compulsion, ‘The idea that because a university is sup- 
ported financially or otherwise by the State or by the Church 
or some other public body, the latter should exercise over 
the former forms of pressure which are calculated to under- 
mine the primary purpose for which a university “exists, 
must be resisted at all costs. Moreover the position of the 
university as a meeting place for all those interested in 
intellectual pursuits must be defended. | In this connection 
it is regrettable that our universities have developed on. 
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more or less racial lines. Not only have we got the exclu- 
sion of non-Europeans from most of our university insti- 
tutions, but even as far as Europeans are concerned we 
have developed so-called ‘ Afrikaans’”’ universities and 
“English”? universities. Although English-speaking 
students are freely admitted to Afrikaans universities, 
and vice versa, the very existence of these institutions on a 
racialistic basis robs them of that universality, and their 
students of that free interaction of mind and mind which 
should be the hall-mark of true university life. The 
university student should be first and foremost a student. 
The fact that he is English or Afrikaner or African or 
Indian is or should be largely irrelevant as far as his ad- 
“mission to the university is concerned. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that none of our universities has a specific 
colour bar clause in the law governing it, but unfortunate- 
ly only a few of our leading universities have lived up to 
the ideal of a university as a meeting place for all those 
interested in the pursuit of truth without distinction of 
race, colour or creed, and.in the application of scientific 
method to the solution of national problems. It is com- 
mon knowledge, however, that the so-called ‘‘ mixed ”’ 
universities are fighting a rearguard action against those 
who, being themselves unwilling to subscribe to the ideals 
of a university, are seeking by means of legislative or 
administrative action, to get all our universities to toe the 
racialistic line. If the powers that be succeed in compel- 
ling all our universities to apply the principle of academic 
segregation, they will have dealt a mortal blow against the 
most promising endeavour in the direction of placing our 
race relations on a sound basis. As has been well said, 
“our mixed universities are laboratories in which a great 
experiment in race relations is being carried out”’ and 
represent a “‘ monument of what can be done given good- 
will and honesty of intention.” : 

For the university must not be merely a place for the 
academic investigation of social and other problems, the 
amassing of facts and facts about this or that subject and 
the orderly presentation of the results of research. It 
must also be a place which undertakes to train men and 
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women to think for themselves and to base their conduct 
upon judgments not induced by the irrational prejudices 
of the market-place, but guided by a dispassionate con- 
sideration of the issues involved. In other words the 
education given and receivéd in‘our universities should 
issue in new outlook and in new forms of activity and 
behaviour among the rising generation of all sections of 
our population. When we say of university students that 
we expect them to be the future leaders of the nation we 
do so in the hope that in their future careers they will 
remain true to the light they received during their univer- 
sity days, and will not be content merely to follow the beaten 
track or, chameleon-like, to take on local colour wherever 
they happen to settle. 

I must end on a note of warning. In suggesting that 
our universities must take the lead in bringing to bear upon 
our race relations problems the principles of independent 
research and scientific method, of which they are the 
principal exponents and which have proved so fruitful in 
the field of the natural sciences, we must not be over- 
optimistic in our expectations as far as results are concern- 
ed, for here we are dealing with the social science field in 
which behaviour is not always consistent with knowledge, 
however sound the latter may be. As Professor Frankel 
formerly of the University of the Witwatersrand, has 
pointed out :— 

“Tt is an illusion to think that there are many govern- 
ments prepared to listen to the independent voice of truth. 

It is also an illusion to believe that the people of most 

countries are able to judge the benefits which the univer- 

sity confers upon them ; in fact most people are suspi- 
cious and resentful of those who work within the four 
walls of a university . . . and we must remember that, 
in the eyes of most of the world, a university is a supreme 
luxury.” 
Nevertheless whatever the difficulties with which they may 
be confronted, our universities must pursue their ideals 
strengthened by the firm conviction that, whatever the 
odds, in the end truth will prevail. — 


“Faithlessness the Guiding Line” 


HERE can be little doubt that the agreement announced 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Havenga in 
regard to the representation of the Coloured people in the 
legislature of the Union has shocked those people who 
still set honour above ‘self-interest and faithfulness to 
solemn promises above policy. ‘‘ The gravest betrayal of 
which White South Africa has yet been guilty ’’ is how one 
of our leading dailies describes it. 
This is not.to say that it was altogether unexpected. 
Most people who saw behind the Havenga facade were 


disposed to anticipate something of the sort, though even 
they; perhaps, would hardly have looked for the pitiful 
claim that it was being done “in the interests of the 
Coloured people.’ But a betrayal may be half-expected 
and yet be found very shocking when it is actually announ- 
ed in cold print without the slightest attempt to justify or 
even to admit the jettisoning of once-vaunted principles. 

Is it fair, though, to brand this egregious agreement as a 
betrayal ? Well, let us look back a little, taking the Prime 
Minister first, since his change of course is of longer stand- 
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ing. Thirty years or so ago he was saying :-— 

“ The policy which I have hitherto published on plat- 
forms . . . is that the political rights of the white man 
shall be given to the Coloured people.”’ 

And again, at the joint sitting of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in connection with the Native Bills of 1936:— 

‘« What we (the Nationalist Party) propose is to draw 
a distinction, with the Natives on one side and the 
Coloured people on the other as regards political rights, 
so that they shall share entirely in the Cape and to a great 
extent in the northern provinces the same political rights 
as the Europeans.” 

And then, a few years later, this is all forgotten, for Dr. 
Malan is proposing to remove Coloured voters from the 
common roll. Such a retreat from conviction made 
General Hertzog very angry. Speaking in his own con- 
stituency in April, 1939 he said :— . 

‘‘ When it was sought to solve the Native question by 
segregation the Coloured people repeatedly expressed 
fear that once the White man had segregated the Native 
he would go farther and segregate the Coloured people. 


. In reply to this, the old Nationalist Party, with myself 


at the head and with the full approval of Dr. Malan, in 
order not to alienate the vote of the Coloured people, 
repeatedly gave the Coloured people the assurance that 
segregation would not be applied to the Coloured popu- 
lation and that no demarcation in respect of Europeans 
and Coloured people would be applied other than social 
segregation. x 
“Today we find that the ‘ ‘ Purified ; ssemhege in 
Parliament, with Dr. Malan at the head, are endeavour- 
ing to segregate the Coloured people not only. socially 
but politically as well. It seems as though.‘ Purified ’ 
policy has been deliberately conceived to evade the re- 
quirements of faith and honour and sincerity, and that in 
giving practical effect to Coloured and Native policy 
care has been taken that disloyalty and faithlessness 
shall be the guiding line of the White man in South Africa 
in determining and fulfilling his duties as guardian of the 
non-European. The Coloured people are not to be 
deprived of their existing political rights, and the 
Government will resist any proposals to change their 
franchise in a manner that would diminish those rights.” 
In Mr. Havenga’s case this sort of tergiversation is less 
familiar and more recent. He has claimed to be the chief 
inheritor and incorruptible custodian of the Hertzog tra- 
dition. He has allowed himself to be regarded as the 
champion of the Constitution. Yet under pressure he has 
turned his back on all that and has accepted the inglorious 
role of a ‘ yes-man,’ 
He may be disposed to defend his action, as is usual in 
such cases, by pointing to the bargain he is reported to 
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have made in return for his acquiescence in a policy that 
his old leader held in such scorn. 

There appears to be reason to believe that he has been 
cozened into the surrender of his former position by certain 
assurances. ‘These are to the effect that (a) the position of 
the three Cape representatives of the Natives in the House 
of Assembly will not be interfered with nor the existing fran- 
chise of the Cape Natives altered ; (b) the four Members . 
proposed for the Coloured people will have full voting 
rights, and {c) they will be elected directly, as the M.P.s 
for European constituencies are at present. Such under- 
takings by the Prime Minister would represent conces- 
sions on’ some points which Nationalist policy has been 
said to envisage, but when the damage has been done and | 
the fair promises shattered, who can attach much value to 
the: saving of a few fragments? And if, as later events in- 
evitably suggest, a second seat in the cabinet for his party 
was also an item in the bargain, it hardly enhances any 
claim that'in this agreement we have an honourable in- 
strument of far-seeing and Christian statesmanship. One 
wonders what further solemn and high-sounding assurances 
will embroider this latest diminution of Non- Battie 
rights established for well-nigh a hundred years. 

But there has been a double surrender. Mr. Havenga 
has decided now to agree with the Prime Minister that the 
new plan will need no more than a majority in Parliament 
in order to bring it into effect. He has “seen the light ” ; 
Article 35 of the South Africa Act does not apply. ‘ The 
man‘who not so long ago: claimed to think very differently 
and to be an unyielding supporter of the Constitution must - 
now’ be counted’ ‘out... There was an occasion recently 
when he said that the decision on this point might safely be 
left to the Speaker. He was recalling, it may be presumed, 
that Dr. Jansen, when he was holding that office, had given 
a considered ruling on the extent’ to which the Statute of 
Westminster and the Status’ Act affected the entrenched 
clauses of the South Africa Act, to the effect that “if we 
desire to amend or repeal any of the entrenched clauses, 
then we must follow the procedure laid down in the South 
Africa Act.’”’ And if that is not to be considered sufficient 
of itself to make Mr. Havenga’s change of front surprising, 


-it may be recalled that there has also been a considered and 


unanimous judgment of the Cape Supreme Court, (of 
which one member was the present Chief Justice of the’ 
Union), to the effect that a transfer of voters to a separate 
roll on the ground of race or colour is not within the power 
of Parliament alone but requires a two-thirds majority of 
both Houses. 

Clearly, then, we are confronted with a disturbing 
example of how political bargaining tends to corrode 
principles. It is not the political aspect that concerns us 
most: it is rather the dreadful damage that is done to 
European integrity, the shattering, perhaps beyond repair 
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-of the trust without which no country, and, more especially, 
no multi-racial country, can hope for peace and the mutual 
-helpfulness necessary to a decent way of life. Along this 
road there can.only be, as-our wiser statesmen of the past 
shzve seen so clearly, a wiehaiae and tempering of the Non 
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European groups into intransigent and desperate opposi- 
tion, with upwards of a million new recruits added as a 
result of this latest démarche in supposed support of Chris- 
tian civilisation falscly so called. O.B.B. 


Deeper Theological Teaching among. our People 
<x read before the SR. Missionary: Conference held at Umtali on moe 9, eo 


_ By the Rev. W. ‘3 van der Merwe. 


HE need of Pde ‘Thedtogiel "Teachinig amongst our 
African Christians has become a matter of great 
‘urgency at our present stage of missionary labour. 
THE NEED 
To realize this need, we should try to get as true a picture 
as possible of the mind of our African Christians. 
». The people of Africa have responded much more readily 
-to the Gospel Message than those of Asia. Half a century 
of -evangelization in Southern Rhodesia has produced 
remarkable results. In certain: respects it could be con- 
sidered one of the most fruitful mission fields in Africa. 
At the same time, past, missionary experience im Africa has 
taught us that too often the African is inclined to believe 
almost too-easily. Even the missionary story of the conver- 
sion of Europe has taught us that mass conversions can be 
very superficial and transitory. The duty thus-rests upon 
those who have undertaken the task of evangelization to 
lead their flocks to greater depths of Christian truth and 
experience. Christianity should mean more to them than 
a thin veneer spread over the old Deistic and Animistic 
beliefs and tribal customs, which in the course of life’s 
journey only too easily wears off. : 
But the need for deeper theological teaching. seasceas 
even more urgent if we consider the forces: at play in the 
African mind to-day: In some respects a vacuum has been 
created in this mind by the passing of the old; now dis- 
carded beliefs of primitive paganism. _ Even if the African 
is a Christian, only too often Christianity has not penetra- 
ted so deeply as to control the whole of his soul-life. In this 
state ‘of mind, he is more and more exposed to the devastat- 
ing influences of the God-denying aspects of our modern, 
so-called Western civilization: This process is accelerated 
by the ever-increasing movement of Africans into urban 
and mining areas. Those who have the most intimate 
knowledge of Western civilization have been forced to 
admit that to a large extent it has lost its authentic values. 
The effects of materialism, secularism’ and communism as 
they come from Europe, may in the end prove even more 
devastating to the: peoples of Asia and Africa, considering 
their present stage of development and pagan background. 
Admittedly these influences are not so strong in Southern 
Rhodesia as they are in other parts of Africa, but still they 


in the future than it has been in the past 


are bound to make diesiiaciivel felt with ever- increasing 


pressure in future. — 

Another moulding force at er on the ipicitont life of 
the African to-day, is a much stronger sentiment of 
nationalism. © This often leads to racial tension and dis- 
satisfaction with European domination or aati 
imperialistic aims. : 

Circumstances like those listed above are going to make 
the test of Christian living a more severe one for the African 
Either he must 
become more deeply rooted in Christianity, or he is likely 
to get uprooted altogether. 

But even if it does not come so far as es uisotiog of 
African Christianity, which we trust and pray. will never 
happen, it has to be kept in mind that the future evangeli- 
zation of Africa will demand greater vitality amongst 
African Christians. At a most generous estimate. the 
Christian population of Africa could not be calculated at 
more than three and a half per cent of the total population 
of this continent... If ever Africa is to be evangelized, it 
will have to be evangelized by the African. But this task 
could only be undertaken with the ee yisei cae 
spirit and dynamic. . ; ay 

Apart from coming to ssalize the incl ee ickepen: cs 
logical teaching amongst our African Christians, it will next 
be necessary to consider the content of such teaching. 
Which are the truths of Christian teaching which need 
emphasis and which have to be more fully comprehended 
and assimilated by our African Christians ? 

THE CONTENT 

All that we could do here would be to be eesti to 
instruct and be instructed by one another in spite of our 
differences. I therefore propose-only to suggest a few 
basic teachings which to my mind need emphasis in our 
present day Christian instruction to the African. Firstly 
we wish to mention : 

1. The True Coneeption of a Christ-filled Church. 
“What is a church?” the bewildered African might 
rightfully ask to-day, encircled as he is by a large number 
of Christian churches. of European origin, differing very 
considerably in doctrine, polity and ways of worship. 
‘“What is a church?” He might ask once more, faced 
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with more than a thousand separatist African sects: and 
churches, which have now come into being in the. Union 
of S.A. The tendency for the African, has been to 
identify the church with one or other leading personality 
who has been responsible for its founding in this country. 
Too often the church is considered as something merely 
made and managed by men. And yet, when we try to 
write down a precise definition of what a church is, we find 
little guidance either in the Bible or in the writings of the 
early fathers or in the pronouncements of the early church 
councils. Robert Grosche is probably right when he says: 
“* Die kirche hat sich bis heute noch nicht definiert.”” At 
the same time, both the Bible and the fathers testify to the 
tremendous spiritual reality of the church of Christ as well 
as to its God-given task. In the pictorial language of 
Scripture, the church is most frequently called the body of 
Christ. Two main characteristics of this body need to be 
mentioned :—(a) the internal transforming vitality, and 
(6) the communal life of all the members of the body in spite 
of their great diversity, with Christ and Christ alone as the 
head, the true life of the Church. The church is the 
expression of His fullness. As St. John Chrysostom has 
it: ‘‘ The Church is the complement of Christ: inthe 
same manner in which the head completes the body and 
the body is completed by the head.”’ And St. Augustine 
states : ‘‘ For Christ is not simply in the head and -not in 
the body (only) but Christ is entire in the head and body.’’ 
To be in Christ is to be in the true church. To be outside 
Him, is to be outside of it. 

Because Christ is holy, the church is holy. 
His holy church with His Holy Spirit. 
believers are incorporated into Him. 

This leads us to the other important fact itis dee ain 
mentioned above: The communal life of all the members 
in spite of their diversity. Christ can have only one body 
of true believers on earth. To be in the church is to be- 
long to that community. All the members experience the 
koinonta, the sharing of the fullness and the graces of Christ. 

If we are to build up the true body of Christ in Africa, 
these biblical truths can hardly be overemphasized to a 
people in serious danger of being led astray by an external, 
unspiritual, legalistic conception of the church of Christ. 

A truth complementary to the above-mentioned con- 
ception of a Christ-filled church is that of : 

2. The True. Conception of vital Membership of the 
Church of Christ. \'The tendency of the African is to be 
legalistic in his religion. ‘Too often the emphasis is on 
statistics at the expense of Christian vitality. His con- 
ception of church-membership is apt to be merely that of 
joining a certain group of people. Even his conception of 
sin is that of transgressing the rules of the church or of 
offending the leaders of the church. 

What needs to be emphasized is that real church- 


He vitalizes 
By His — 
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membership cannot follow on a mere group decision. ‘It 
must be a personal decision. 
volves a coming into vital relationship with Christ, who is 
the life of the church. True church-membership is a 
venture of faith. It is a covenant-relationship with God 
and not with man. It is giving God in Christ the oppor- 
tunity to act through human agency, not man attempting 


‘in heathenish way to appease God by fulfilling certain 


legalistic requirements. Nominal membership of the 
church of Christ, which knows nothing of vital union with 
the true Head of the Church, is building up a caricature of 
the body of Christ in which Satan poses as an angel of light 
—2 Cor. 11: 13-14. 

From this teaching we have now to proceed to a third 
point of vital importance: ~ 

3. The Conception of Spiritual Growth. — Real spiri- 
tual re-birth is only the commencement of a long process 
of spiritual growth. In the New Testament the church of 
Christ is not merely compared to a building to which new 
bricks are constantly added, but also'to a human body, a 
living organism, which grows through inner transforma- 
tion. . The New Testament admonishes us to emphasize 
spiritual growth as the necessary complement of true con- 
version. The need of our African Christians urgently 
calls for such teaching. As the Holy Christ lives His 
resurrection life within His body on earth, the various 
members will grow in saintliness: 

On the other hand there is the real danger of disorder in 
the body of Christ by the various members being wrongly 
related to the head and to one another. Thus in «the 
African, as in the European churches, we get a —— life 
of merely trying to keep up appearances. 

But this is not God’s design -for the African church. 
His. desire is ‘‘the perfecting of the saints.” (Ephes. 4: 
12 ; Colossians 1: 28).. As members of His body they have 
a preparatory task to fulfil till the day of His coming and 
they can only fulfil that task with lives hid in Him. Only 
thus can men be drawn unto Christ by the lives and words 
of His witnesses. They can claim this life because it is 
their heritage in Christ, because basically Satan is a defeat- 
ed foe. This new life has to be nurtured through the Bible. 
No renewal can be outside the Bible, but then biblical 
truth should be seen in the true perspective as leading to 
the central message of Jesus Christ. Moreover, a life thus 
nurtured has to find its outlet in a life of worship and wit- 
ness, 

Such a life is going to be no easier to African than to 
other Christians. African Christians have yet to be much 
more active in bearmg witness. The lay-members of our 
churches are still a great potential force. At present the 
evangelization of Africa is to a large extentcarried on by 
agencies set in’ motion by the missionary movements 
initiated in European churches during the eighteenth and 


This personal decision in-— 


nineteenth centuries. 
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With the spiritual growth of our 
African Christians we should prayerfully be awaiting the 
day of the evangelization of Africa by the African by 
methods which he finds most suitable. Equally difficult 
will be the task of witnessing by doing a daily job or exer- 
cising a profession in a way unmistakably Christian. 
This will mean that the whole of African life will have to 
be led in submission to Christ. He should be given the 
final word ‘in African life and custom. The African and 
especially African leaders will ultimately have to accept 
more intelligent responsibility for their share in striving 
for a Christian community life. 

Christ has to be served individually as well as communal- 
ly. It was their inability to glorify Christ as one-body 
which kept the Corinthian Christians at the stage of 
“‘ babes in Christ.””. The African has a strong communal 
sense which should be broadened to include not merely 
his blood-relations. - He should come to realize tifat we 
can only mature spiritually as we serve God as one body. 
A fuller comprehension of the truth that the “ fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost’ is followed by the ‘‘ communion of 
the saints ’? may stem the disquieting stream of separatism. 
True sainthood has to be achieved in communion. This 
life of Christian brotherhood is nourished and sealed by 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The necessity of 


receiving the sacraments revealing and sealing our unity | 


with Christ and our togetherness in Him in , emis and 
faith, greatly needs to be emphasized. 

Finally we should like to point out that Missions still 
have a very definite missionary task in the deeper theologi- 
cal teaching of African Christians.. 

THE TASK OF MISSIONS 

We, as missionaries, still have the divine commission to 
proclaim the Gospel in its depth and fullness. Our 
awareness of our divine commission, as well as the fact that 
no agency will and can undertake our task of evangelization, 
challenges us to be faithful stewards of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. We would do well to contemplate how, 
by precept and example, we could more faithfully teach 
the truths listed above and others we deem necessary for 
the spiritual nurture of the flocks of African Christians 
entrusted to our care. 

We may ask ourselves whether we have ever spoken of 
the one true body of Christ in an intelligent way. Have 
we made it sufficiently clear that what matters most is 
reliance upon Christ and loyalty to Him ? (Gal. 6: 14; 2 
Cor. 4:5). Has the life in Christ been presented as a life 
of proceeding from “ glory to glory ?”’ 

But even where some attempt has been made to teach 
these truths, we have in all sincerity to ask ourselves 
whether our actions and policy have not incidentally 
taught the very opposite of the truths we were preaching. 
How often have our unkind words about other Christian 
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Churches, as well as our ways of proselytizing and our 
superficial preparation for church-membership, or our 
lack of respect for one another’s discipline, demonstrated 
to the African in the most convincing way, our lack of 
respect for the sanctity and the unity of the true body of 
Christ ? How often have we been satisfied with our 
African Christians becoming as we are, instead of their 
becoming Christ-like ? 

Anyone who, in obedience to Christ, has tried to re- 
discover our Christian unity in spite of our diversity, 
knows what an exacting spiritual exercise it may become. 
Sometimes we have to be satisfied with a unity of spirit 
and its necessary corollary of mutual respect, because a - 
closer approach would be an unlawful approach, an attempt 
to build a bridge which would break in the middle. At the 
same time, we should not be unmindful of the words of 
Emil Brunner to the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam: ‘‘ Organized Christianity has failed and still fails, 
in one essential thing—to show the world by living example 
what true brotherhood and community are.’’ He con- 
tinues on the next page: ‘‘ There is one thing, however, 
which the church has to do at all times and in all circum- 
stances and which can never be wrong, that is, herself to 
be a real community.” These truths apply equally to the 
coming together of churches and the coming together of 
races, which in Southern Africa is 4n eveh more vexing 
problem. Nevertheless we have to face up to it as true 
ambassadors for Christ. As in the first case our unity has 
to be worked out on the basis of mutual respect, of seeing 
and finding one another in Christ. Some. latitude will 
have to be left to the church in working out the solution 
when -filled with the right spirit. There can and have 
been cases of most unchristian relationships, where the 
same church has organized its African and European 
Christians in separate congrégations. The same also 
applies’ and has applied to chtirches where African and 
European Christians have been grouped in the same con- 
gregation. 

Moreover, we, as missionaries, have to demonstrate our 
coming together in Christ with our African brother by a 
vital concern for his living condition, as well as to know 
him more intimately through his own language, realm of 
ideas and social customs. The actual demonstration of 
one’s unity by willing sacrifice for the sake of another, has 
more value than glib talk about universal brotherhood. 
Such talk may even, as Newbiggin states, be combined 
‘with an inability to live in brotherly concord with any- 
one.” 

Then again, if we really desire the development of the 
religious life of our African Christians, we may not 
neglect their pastoral care, even though we are developing 
an African leadership in the*church. Very often our lack 
of concern for their religious needs, as compared with our 
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intense interest in their educational and economic develop- 
ment spells out to them unmistakably .that we consider 
their religious life as of lesser importance: 

It is no use exhorting them to bear -witness amongst 
their own people, if we are not prepared to instruct them 
in this by our own example.. az 

All:of this seems to demand from us. a, preparedness to 
grow along with our African brethren if. we wish to lead 
them. to greater depths and heights in. Christ. There is 
the challenge of the Cross... There is the demand on the 
one hand for a closer. walk with. God and a-more faithful 
performance of our religious. duties. . At the same time, 
. life. cannot be compartmentalized and the. Christian. mis- 
sionary has no instruction from His. Master .to go, out of 
this. world. He thus has. to continue weet with in- 


war dstone Llewelyn 


G.LasToNE Riekeban Lietele: -was born on ae 19th of 
: April, 1913. He attended Mission Schools in Maseru 
and Ladybrand from: 1921-to 1928,-and in 1929 he came to 
Lovedale, where he matriculated-at the end of 1933,..In 
the following year he registered as a student-at Fort Hare, 
graduating with Sotho and: English as maior subjects. He 
spent a period on the staff of Adams College, Natal; and 
then in 1939 was admitted-to the School-of African: Stud- 
ies at the University of Cape Town, where he studied 
African and European languages, including German, under 
the guidance of Professor Lestrade, and qualified for the 
Degree of Master of Arts-in that University -at the end of 
1940. - At the beginning-of 1941 he joined the staff of Fort 
Hare as Lecturer in Sotho -and-Tswana,: and .also as 
Warden of what was then-called.the-Annex. .In_July 1945 
he was-married to Miss -Lineo-Mofolo, .a:graduate -of -the 
College, and shortly afterwards brought his bride to share 
with him a-portion of the Annex which. was set aside for 
their use. In March 1947 he left with his wife and-their 
first child to take up a teaching and research appointment 
in the School of Oriental and African Studies of the Uni- 
versity of London, having been granted: extended leave. for 
this purpose... (During his stay at-London. university he 
read for the Ph.D. degree, and only a week or so ago he had 
been privately informed by his: Promotor that his Thesis 
had pvoved acceptable to his examiners and that official 
intimation to that effect would’ reach him in due: course. 
It is typical of the man that he made no mention of this 
piece of good news which a less prudent man would have 
published abroad at the first opportunity. He was the 
kind of man who would rather have an honour conferred 
on -him posthumously than announce it prematurely). 
Such: is the bare outline of his career so far, bringing himto 
what. we had hoped and.expected would be the beginning 
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soluble problems at.a-plane of life where the majority ‘of q 


his flock have to bear their daily. witness. Only thus can © 


he demonstrate and assist others to comprehend the deeper — 
content which vital. Christianity gives:-to every-day life... 


He does this praying, witnessing, and awaiting in faith 
the. coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, which God 
is to bring about at His own set time. .He knows, -more- 
over, that his Heavenly Father is yearning to lead him and 


all. sincere children of God of all lands and peoples toa 
more perfect understanding of His-grand design for them — 
in Christ, and that He plans. to use His obedient servants 


ever more fully ‘“ for the edifying of the body-.of Christ.” — 
in -preparation for His return and the, sotablishment af His 


Kingdom on earth. 


oie k ‘Tribute: 


of anew peste of fruitful service to the students of” his 


‘College and the people of this land. 


~But. this outline i is indeed a'bare outline, » marking only 
if we are to. try sgl the ete he held in our esteem yee 
in our affections. | As a student he was universally liked 
and. respected, » distinguishing himself not only in his 
academic work, but also in athletics where, in his time, he 
won the High Jump. at the Inter-college Sports; setting a 
new record for-that event. When he was nearing the end 
of his period at Cape Town Professor Lestrade-wrote of 
him to Dr. Kerr in these terms : _ ‘‘-When I saw Professor 
Jabavu at'East London in July he seeméd to think that 
Letele’s coming to Fort Hare was more or less a foregone 
conclusion. .I should-be- happy to think that-this is so... I 
cannot’think-of a better man to give the language. side a 
good fillip at Fort Hare, and I cannot think of a better 
place for him to exercise, his undoubted gifts, and to make 
use of the training he is absorbing so very satisfactorily, 
His dissertation (onthe Nguni element in the vocabulary 
of Southern Sotho).is turning out an excellent piece of 
work, Ihave seldom met-a man with a better theoretical 
and practical sense for language.” 1 

Quotations from much‘ more recent letters received 
from Professor Ida Ward, Head of the Department of 
Africa in.the School of Oriental and African Studies,-indi- 
cate the high opinions he earned in University work: 
‘* We need hardly say,’ wrote Professor Ida Ward ‘“‘ that 
we have much enjoyed having Mr. Letele as a colleague 
here : his teaching work has been of inestimable value ”’ 
and in another letter, ‘‘ My colleague, Dr..A. N. ‘Fucker, 
under whose supervision Mr. Letele has been working, 
has a high opinion of his power and is convinced ‘that he 
will produce. work of real academic value. : “Dr. ‘Tucker 
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associates himself with me in stating that in Metated and 
ability we consider Mr. Letele to be outstanding. We 
_ think the school fortunate in having the services of this 
lecturer and thank Fort Hare for seconding him to us.”’ 

These are the opinions of those with whom he has work- 
ed in other Universities and they are shared by those who 
have worked with him since. ‘When he was taken from us 
his College’ and South Africa lost one from whom much, 
in scholarship, was confidently expected ; there is a long 
hard road before anyone who aspires to take his place in 
this field. But we have lost more than a scholar; we have 
lost a man and a friend of outstanding sate whose 
fine spirit shone through all he did. Some of us are 
privileged to remember many afternoons spent with him at 
the tennis court, where he proved himself a fine sportsman 
in the best sense, and a cheerful companion, with laughter 
bubbling up within him; and weare privileged to rememb€r 
many hours spent ith him in frank discussion of many 
topics of importance in the life of men. He was a man of 
- outstanding goodwill, honest and objective in his examina- 
tion and acceptance of facts, able to see more than one side 
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to the questions and problems under examination, exacting 
in his demands upon himself, setting a high standard in 
scholarship for himself and for others. ‘These were quali- 
ties in him which won our respect and our affection, and 
these, as much as his abilities as a scholar, made us look 
eagerly for his return, for these are qualities needed here, 
and in South Africa, and it is the fact that these qualities 
and his strong Christian faith, were the motives of his life 
that make his loss doubly hard to bear. 

To his young widow, to his children, hardly old enough 
yet to realize the meaning of their loss, to his brother and 
other relatives-and to these close and intimate friends who 
have gathered to do honour to his memory, our hearts go 
out in sympathy. It would seem impertinent to say we 
share their loss, yet we do say that their loss is our loss, and 
South Africa’s loss ; the world is a poorer place now that 
he has fone from it, and the hope of peace diminished’ un- 


‘less through the shock of his passing others will be called 


to take his place and to stand as he stood for faith in God 
and goodwill toward all ses AS oe 35 


_ Bantu PHesbytérian Cite of South Africa 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

— General Assembly of the Bantu Presbyterian 
‘Church of South Africa met in the Loop ‘Street 
Bantu Presbyterian Church, in’ “Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
from Thursday evening 28th September to Thursday 
afternoon Sth October, 1950. “Ministers and_ elders 
from the Cape, Natal and the Transvaal were present and 
also three representatives of the Presbyterian Church of 
South ‘Africa who were associate members of = Gener al 

Assembly. : ; at 

It was a pleasure to sce our father, ‘Rev. J. Dew ar, NOW 
retired, attending several sessions of the Assetnbly. 
During his active ministry, Mr. Dewar had, on two sepa- 
rate occasions held the office of Mode rator. 

This Assembly was unique in ‘that the new Moderator 
was the Moderator of 1949/1950 who had been elected for 
a second term of office immediately after the first term, 
therefore the Rev. Mr. Makaluza, ex-Moderator, (Malan, 
Willowvale) had to introduce the Rt. Rev. Dr. R: H. W. 
Shepherd (Lovedale) as Moderator once again for the year 
1950/1951. 

During the year the Church had lost, through death, 
three of its ministers: Rev, N. Matshikwe who retired 
from active service at Tora; Rev. P. L. Hunter who 
retired from active service at Gillespie and Rev. M. Xaba 
who passed away in active service at Gillespie. It was also 
reported that Chief Mpahlele of Pietersburg and Mes- 
dames McDonald and Mpamba had siso passed to higher 
service during the year. 


On Saturday afternoon the Assembly adjourned ‘and 
repaired to the Mountain Rise Cemetery where the Mode- 
rator conducted the service and ceremony of the unveiling 
of the tombstone on the grave of the late Rev. Matthew 
Sililo which has been erected by his family. 

‘On Sunday the Services were conducted at 11 oclock by 
Rev. F. W. Ngxenge of Columba, Kentani, at 3 p.m. the 
Communion Service by the Moderator Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd with Rev. I. Njoloza of Mbulu, Tsomo, giving 
the pte- communion address and Rev. T. Finca of Impe- 
ndle the post-communion address. “At 7 oclock the Rev. 
D. W. Matheson conducted the sérvice at which the Mo- 
derator gave his Moderatorial ‘Address. 

‘During the first four and a half days the Assembly 
devoted its time to the consideration and discussion of 
reports from its committees and its representatives. The 
last day and a half were given over to extracts from the 
Assembly’s seven presbyteries, most of which were disposed 
of, and in a few cases commissions were appointed to see 
the matters through on the spot. 

All three of the new ministers ordained during 1950 were 
present and the Moderator in welcoming them gave a word 
of encouragement and cheer to them. 

On Tuesday the Women’s Christian Association visited 
the Assembly when the President addressed the Assembly 
and the Treasurer handed in the Women’s gift, which was 
thirty pounds for the work in the Zoutpansberg, Trans- 
vaal, and sixty pounds for the Aged Ministers and Widows 
and Orphans Fund. On behalf of the Assembly, Rev. N, 
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P, Makaluza suitably thanked them and they retired to 
continue their meetings in the Presbyterian Hall in Long- 
market Street. ‘ 
A peaceful and useful Assembly was closed, to meet 
again next September in Queenstown, Cape Province, 


FROM THE MODERATOR’S ADDRESS 


“ An aim of our Church should be the more effective use 
of the lay forces. The Presbyterian Church gives a special 
place to laymen and laywomen. In the lower church 
courts—kirk session and deacons’ court—laymen are 
greatly in the majority. And in the upper courts—in 
Presbytery and General Assembly—their numbers always 
equal those of the ministers. In our Church we know 
nothing of a pastoral session where the _— ordained 
ministers meet to settle things for themselves. We know 
or ought to know nothing of ministerial autoerats or 
_ ministerial dictators. 
sometimes been disturbed recently by the failure of kirk 
sessions to open the way for members or office-bearers to 
approach Presbyteries by appeal or petition. Our lay 
members have rights in these matters that must be pre- 
served. More and more we fnust take laymen and lay- 
women with us if the work of the Church is to be done. 
This is in keeping with modern trends, The Christian 
world to-day is emphasising the importance of the lay 
element. A great leader like Dr. John R. Mott is constant- 
ly pleading for the more effective use of the lay forcés. 
What would the life of our congregations be without the 
daily service and prayers of hosts. of ordinary men and 
women ? 

“A great need of to-day is for increased attention to 
youth. It is a happy fact that thousands of children are 
being gathered into schools and are thus receiving the 
discipline that schoool life brings, and an equally happy 
factethat a. few thousand lads and girls are receiving the 
advantages of boarding school education at post-primary, 
Christian institutions. But no one can see the large 
numbers of idle young men in towns and country-places 
without anxiety for the future. The aimlessness, the un- 
couthness, the gaudy dress of so many of these young men 
tell of a great need and of a great task awaiting the Church 
in all its branches. It is from such youths that “ tsotsies”’ 
are recruited. They are the ones who follow the law of the 
knife. It was authoritatively reported from Johannesburg 
recently that every day one African is stabbed to death and 
ten injured through knife attacks in the Rand area. To 
’ meet the educational! and spiritual needs of aimless youth 
is a great task awaiting all our congregations through the 
Young Men’s Guild and other agencies, — 

‘* One of the greatest duties laid upon the Bantu. Presby- 
terian Church is that of evangelism. In the Ciskei, the 
Transkei, Natal and the Northern Transvaal there are 
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fields already white unto the harvest. To put it on a low 


level, the natural sphere for the increase of our Church is 
in these rural areas. 


sake of the Kingdom whose extension we seek, but espe- 
cially for the sake of Him who redeemed us, the task of 
evangelizing the unwon multitudes should be prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour. I would ask ministers and office- 


bearers to consider afresh whether they could not give — 


more time and effort specially to this object. In country 


places I beiiéve it is common to have an early morning — 


prayer meeting at dawn on Sunday, a Sunday School, an 
eleven o'clock service, and an afternoon service—all held 


in the church for the benefit of the members. and ad- ; 


herents. Yet in the surrounding district there may be 
thousands of non-Christian people. [ wish to suggest 
that one of the services of the Sunday—probably the after- 
noon services—should be specially given up to evangelisa- 
tion through the minister, his office-bearers and people 
visiting some neighbouring village to hold services there, 
rather than meeting in the church building. It -was by 
methods such as these that the Church in the past won 
many of its greatest converts., It was through the Savi- 


our’s open-air preaching that many of the Apostles were — 


won for the Kingdom: of God. 


“ To-day we live in a troubled world. The past fifty — 


years have been. years of great-unrest. In our time multi- 
tudes are ignorant of the purpose of living. They are 
wandering, they know not where. Among our African 
people multitudes are bewildered by the clash of Western 
civilization into which they have been drawn. They 
have been cut loose from their tribal inheritance, from 
simple Bantu life as it is lived in rural places. They find 
themselves in towns and cities amid much that is un- 
familiar and damaging. 

“Tt is the task of the Church, by whatever name it is 
called, to bring the Gospel to bear on this situation. For 
amid all the complexity of modern life that Gospel is still 
the power of God unto salvation : it is through the Gospel 
that men find health of body, mind and spirit. The 
greatest thing we can do is to expose men to the influence 
of the power of the Spirit of Christ. This alone will make 
them equal to the new situation in which they find them- 
selves, with all their temptations, all their frustrations, all 
their opportunities, all their possibilitics of added richness 
of life.”’ 

(Reported by C. D. Zur.) 


In memory of his wife, Mr. M. I. Isaacson, a former 
president of the Jewish Guild in Johannesburg and Labour 
Party Executive man, has given £2,500 for the building of 
a communal hall for Natives in Moroka Township. 


But there are higher considerations, © 
For the sake of those who know not the Gospel, for the — 


~ 
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Sursum Corda 
A CHRISTIAN’S PRIORITIES 


HE word, priority, is now familiar to us all. It is quite 
useful, as it serves to indicate the value we place up- 
on the various claims which the days make upon our time, 
our interest, our money. It-is a word, therefore, which a 
Christian may profitably use to examine for himself where 
he places his Religion among the many other interests 
which occupy his attention and mould his life. We pro- 
fess and call ourselves Christians, that is followers of the 
Lord Jesus, One who made his Religion a first priority and 
who gave to his disciples the rule, “‘ Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness.”’ 

As we look around upon ‘our fellow-Christians ; as we 
look into our own hearts; we do not see much evidence 
that this rule is accepted and obeyed. The,simple test is, 
what time, what attention do we give to the claims of our 
Religion in comparison with our work and our pleasures ? 
For most of us our daily work comes first, the means by 
which we make our living. Then family life demands our 
care and occupies much of our attention. Beyond that we 
have our friends and our social fellowship. We visit our 
friends and they visit us. Tea and bridge parties and 
conversation employ many hours, after that we must find 
a place for recreation, games; amusement, the reading of 
periodicals, listening to the wireless news. For many of 
us the political situation has a high, priority and with good 
reason. 

Now, be it noted mere none. 7: dees things are wrong. 
On the contrary, some are gifts of God, some are primary 
duties, we are not here concerned with the choice between 
good and evil. The question is where in this programme, 
work, home, friends, recreation, politics, do we place. the 
exercises of Religion, the means of grace, private and 
public? Do we wait until these other claims are met 
before we assign to our Religion its place ? If we do, then, 
clearly, that is not what our divine Master requires of us ; 
and it is not what in our hearts we know that the Religion 
of Jesus Christ deserves. 

Always there have been those who took our Lord’s rule 
to mean making a complete break with the interests which 
fill up most lives, ‘“‘turning from home and toil and 
kindred, leaving all for His dear sake.’’ Christianity owes 
much to those who have acted thus. They have followed 
the example of the Lord himself. Like St. Paul they 
have said, ‘‘ what things were gain to me these I counted 
loss for Christ.’ We are all the debtors of those heroic 
souls. That is not what we mean at the moment, our 
concern is whether we are giving to our Religion a high or 
a low priority among the many interests of daily life. 

It is because so many nominal Christians give to 


Christianity a low priority that Christ’s Religion is making 
so little headway in the world. There can be no doubt . 
that one reason for the success of Communism is that so 
many followers of that ideology make it a first priority. 

That should give us food for thought. If we can be per- 
suaded to make our Religion a first priority it need not 
involve cutting the cable with work and home and friends. 
It will certainly mean that all other interests in life will be 
elevated, enriched, dignified, sanctified. Once the Christian 
home was one of the vital factors in our civilisation. The 
reason why so many homes are on the rocks to-day, why so 
many young people are lost to the Christ of God, is that 
Religion is no longer in the centre but on the circumference. 
Our friendships may be gifts of God of priceless value. But 
often our friendships and our social entanglements draw us 
away from the duty which we owe to our Lord, from the 
service to his Cause which every loyal Christian is bound 
to offer. 

‘* Bodily exercises profit a little,’ an apostle says. Our 
care of bodily health is tendance of a precious gift of God. 
But many of those who profess to be Christians spend so” 
much time and money on recreation and amusement that 
they are neglecting their own salvation » forgetting the wise 
warning of Browning :— 

“To man propose this test : 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can it project thy soul on its lone way ?”’ 

“ The training of the body is of small service but reli- 
gion is of service in all directions : it contains the promise 
of life both for the present and for the future.”’ 

This should suffice to provide us with material for self- 
examination. ‘To this we are called by the fact which we 
all recognise that the world needs the Religion of Jesus 
Christ. To that end our Saviour came and-we are failing 
him as well as the world if we drift into the way of giving 
to what ought to be central a chilly place on the circumfer- 
ence. Moreover, we all need the Religion of Jesus Christ 
and no one can be sure that he has it who is not keeping 
before him day by day the word of him who spake as never 
man spake, ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” 


” 


J.B.G. 


Only one Native school building in the Transvaal is 
being built by European labour. By employing Native 
labour up to two-thirds of the building costs are saved and 
more schools for Natives are built with less money. ‘The 
first artisans trained at the Vlakfontein Industrial School 
near Pretoria are in employment this year. 
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Universal Week of Prayer 


yo te 


TOPICS FOR UNIVERSAL AND UNITED PRAYER : 
Sunday, January 7th, to Sunday, January 14th, 1951 = oy 


-SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1951. 


Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses : 

1. Now we see not yet all things subjected to him : but 
we see Jesus . . . Hebrews 2. 8-9. 

2. If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give it 
to you in My name. John 16, 23. 

a. This i is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 

= hear ye him. Matt. 17. 5. 

4: Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today, yea 

_and for ever. Hebr. 13, 8. ; 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1951. 


Bethileher 
Phaiihsgeing 
That the Son of God came to visit us in great humility. 
That God reveals to babes the things that are hidden 
from the wise. 
“Thai the kingdoms of the world shall Neti se rene 
dom of our Lord. 
Confession : 
That the Church too often’ ae the standards it 
~ values of the ‘world. 


That we are not meek and lowly in heart, like jue Séeietir: , 


Of the offences in the world and unfaithfulness in our- 
selves which cause little children to stumble. 
Prayer : 
That God will raise up leaders and statesmen with child- 
like faith. 
That He will teach the Church to follow the $y of 
“simplicity. 


That men may give gloryto God, that He may give peace © 


on earth. 
Scripture Readings : 
Matt. 2. 1-12 ; 1 Cor. 1. 26-2. 5 ; Phil, 2.5-11. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1951... 


Nazareth. 
Thanksgiving 


That Christ was content to be the child of a poor man’s 


home. 

That He did not grudge thirty years of preparation for 
three ‘years’ ministry. 

For the influence of Christian homes in the world today. 

Confession: . 

Of the lack of discipline and of on sense of responsibi- 
lity of family life. 

Of denominational, class or race distinctions which 
hamper co-operation in education. 


Of the failure to show Christian compassion and care for ri 
broken homes. M3 . 
Prayer 4 
For an increase of family caioleid and pannel Bible | 
study. 
For wider appreciation and chase of true sa iene } 
education. if 
For renewed zest and wisdom in presenting re call of '} 
Christ to the young. 
Scripture Readings : 
Luke 2: 40-52; John 8. 2-11; y Eph: 5\:25-6.'4;; 2 Tim. 
3, 10-17. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1951. 


Galilee. 
Thanksgiving = “a 
That Christ baieteein mén to see the love = Lacie Father in’ 
' the birds and flowers. 
For His loving ministry to the sick and sinful. 
For the Scriptures which enshrine His words of life: ae ‘G 
healing. > ; 
Confession 
OF failure to see Godi in all His works and glorify Hin: 
Of thé materialism’ which accepts the good gifts of = 
and exploits them for selfish ends. 
Of the loss of the sense of vocation in life and work. 
Prayer — 
For the spiritual interpretation and use of the will 
of science. 
For a spirit of reverence and brotherly love in husband- 
ing the resources of land and sea. 
For the raising up of Christian leaders in all re ace 
of public life. 
Scripture Readings : 
Mark 6. 34-44 ; Luke 12; 13-27; ay 1. 16- 25: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1951, 


Jerusalem. 
Thanksgiving 
That Christ set His face steadfastly away from the peace 
of Galilee to the conflict of Jerusalem. | 
‘That he endured the ari: sal sinners against Him- - 
self. 
That, though rejected then, He is the eas that obese 
in the name ‘of the Lord: 
Confession: .: . 
Of the love of ease and <opmebiais which shuns the dark 
and. difficult way. 
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_ Of all'refusal to take up the cross and follow Christ. 
Of indifference to the vee and Hwee of big indus- 
trial centres. 
Prayer — ; 
For courage to face ridicule, Nes aie and igre 
- for Christ’s sake. : 
For-all who have to live and work — in unhealthy 
“surroundings. 
For the es of Jerusalem, and that all Israel may- y be 
saved. se 
Scripture Re seating: 
Exod. 3.1-10.; eetc 214A John 3 10. 22- 39; 
92. E11.” 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1951. 
: Calvary. 
eerie P 
‘That Christ died for our sins, ae for the s sins cof ite 
i whole world. 
_ That by His death and resurrection He Seocnhed BoD: 
ously over the powers of evil. 


;“Hebr. 


_ For the Holy Communion, as the. sacrament of our re-, 


_demption and fellowship in Christ, 
Confession 
That the word of the Cross is not always eae aa ari 
_ fully. 
“That we often think Ber ees of the ari aitheart 
wonder and without shame, . 
. That the conduct of Christians lags so far. Sa their 
_- creed, 
Prayer 


For the spiritual renewal of the whole ve iter Church, 


_ That the redeeming love of Christ may constrain us. to. 
greater loyalty in witness and service. 


For all who are preparing to. be ministers of t the Gospel. 7 


The Story of Christian Missions in South Africa, 
by Prof. G. B. A. Gerdener, M.A., D.Phil. (Publishers : 
‘Linden Christian Church,» Fifth baees Linden, 
Johannesburg: 1/-). °° aoe 
To tell the story of Christian fWiisstonie:i in South Africa 

in some thirty pages seems an impossible task but it has 

been done in this admirable booklet.. Professor du 

Plessis’ Christian Missions in South Africa, which was 

published in 1911, is now out of print and out of date, and 

no similarly comprehensive volume has subsequently 
been attempted. This fact led the Rev. Basil Holt to 
ask Dr. Gerdener to write the booklet under review. 

Prof. Gerdener confines himself to historical facts, with 

only a minimum of comment, and it is amazing the amount 


of accurate information he has crowded into the pages, 
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Scripture Readings : 
Isa. 53. 4-12 ; 1 Cor. 1. 18-31 ; 2'Cor,s 11-21; 


2. 19-25. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1951. 
Olivet. 


1 Peter 


Thanksgiving 
For the glory of our risen and ascended Lord. 
For the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the promise of 
Christ’s coming again. 
For the assurance that there shall be no end of His. 
Kingdom. 
Confession . 
Of our slowness in responding to Tesi commission to 
evangelize the world. 
Of lack of faith in the power.of God to tae men’s 


lives. 
Of unwillingness to. let God have entire. control. 
Prayer 2 
That’ God will send. eae more et ae ‘into His, 
harvest. 


For the growth of unity and fellowship in His Church, 
. That we may become more like Christ, until we see Him 
face to face. 
Dedication 
Let us solemnly re-dedicate Re our teasahis and 
words and. actions,: to the service of our Lord and 
Master. . 
Scripture Readings : 
Acts. 1, 1-11 ; 2 Cor. 3 ; aha 18 to 3- ™ 
In some Cha bee on Sunday, January 14th, special. 
Sermons will be preached on. Christian Unity, with. 
corresponding arrangements for united Commu-. 
nion. ‘‘ That they all may be one. ... that the world 
may believe that Thou has sent me.”’ 


Books 


while also holding the reader’s attention ‘by the interest of 
the narrative. The book is singularly well-proportioned. 
We hope missionariés of all Churches-and Societies will 
procure this booklet. It will give them an outline of the 
work of their own Society, show them its relation to the: 
work of other societies, and provide them with information 
as to the labours of the latter. : 

The book may be obtained from the Publishers or from’ 
the Manager, Bookstore, Lovedale, C.P. 

R.H-W.S 
% ; * ok UK 

The Man From Nazareth, as his Contemporaries: 

saw Him by Harry Emerson Fosdick. (S.C.M. Press; 

London : ‘12/6). 

Dr, Fosdick has retired from the pulpit of the Riverside 
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Church, New York, but his pen still remains active. Dis- 
satisfied with the many attempts to “leap into the self- 
consciousness of Jesus ”’ he has sought to interpret the life 
of Christ by an indirect approach, through seeing Him as 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, outcasts and sinners, women 
and children, patriotic nationalists, believers in God’s 
world-wide kingdom, and the first disciples saw Him. 

To his task the author brings his wide knowledge of 
what the research of the last half-century has revealed about 
the life and times of Jesus. Indeed in this volume we 
have Dr. Fosdick as scholar rather than as preacher. 

In which role he is more successful or satisfying the 
individual reader must judge. 

R.H.W.S. 

* * * . 
Franklin Roosevelt, by Hugh Talbot (S.C.M. Press, 

London : 5/-). 

This is another Soi gi addition to the admirable 
“Torch Biographies.” The story of how a young man 
gifted in body, brain and estate, was laid low by infantile 
paralysis but would not be beaten is told with charm and 
attractiveness. It is a story, too, of how illness did not 
embitter but sweeten and make serious, so that, imbued 
with Christian ideals, he devoted himself to the welfare of 
his fellow-beings. His rise to the highest position in the 
land was due to an iron will, an immovable devotion to 
what he believed to be right, and a human touch which 
won him the confidence of millions, chiefly of common 
folk, but also the execration of many of the privileged 
classes. The unscrupulousness with which he was assail- 
ed is indeed one of the features of the story. | 
fj, To British readers a special interest lies in the lifting of 
the curtain on the incompatabilities of Churchill and 
Stalin when they met in conference. 

Among recent books we know of no finer gift to youth 
than this. 

R.H.W:S. 
* * * 
Ruth and Jonah, by G. A. F. Knight. {S.C.M. Press, 

‘« Torch Commentaries’ series, 91 pp., 6/-). 

Professor George Knight, of Knox College, Dunedin, 
N.Z. gives here an introduction and a running comment- 
ary on these two O.T. books. To any to whom the bring-! 
ing together of two books which seem so different and so 
far removed from each other seems strange, he explains 
that the link between them is that he regards them both as 
having been written in the difficult period after Israel’s 
return from exile, and designed to help the people to adjust 
themselves to the new life of freedom and home. Each 
book, he believes, deals with one of the numerous problems 
facing them on their homecoming to live amongst pagan 
neighbours. Their particular relevance for us to-day he 
indicates in these words :— 
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‘The war and its aftermath have made it abundantly 
clear to us who form the Christian Church that the Chris- 
tian community is now a minority movement in lands in 


which great numbers of men know little and care less for — 
Since our ‘ exile,’ the war _ 
period, concluded, we have found, as Christians, that we a 


all that the Church holds dear. 


must learn all over again what our relationship must be 


yo webheee 


ae a ee ee ee 
a 


AMR 


with the masses of those who are outside the membership — 


of the Church.” 

There is much that is illuminating and suggestive in the 
comments, particularly those on the book of Ruth. As 
regards Jonah there is also much that is helpful and search- 
ing, but the stressing of the significance of the name Jonah, 
“‘ Dove,”’ seems to be rather over-strained. Out of much 
that is valuable we may take a few sentences from a section 
headed “ Jonah and ourselves ”” :— ' 

“The responsibility of being! a 5 Oleneah is appalling. 
The Christian‘is called not primarily to be good, nor to 
rejoice in a self-conscious faith, nor even to search for 


sonied 


holy living. The latter may even turn out to be the ulti- | 


mate form of selfishness. The Christian is called to obedi- 


ence, utter obedience to the voice of God. And it is as he — 


obeys the voice that goodness, faith and holiness come to 
him.” 
* * * * 
The World’s Religions. Edited by J. N. D. Anderson, 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 208 pp. 7/6). 
A short account of the great non-Christian religions of 
the world, their history, philosophy and practice. Each 


religion is dealt with by a different writer who has had 
close contact (in many cases as a missionary) with the 


adherents of the faith he describes. The aim of the 
writers isto describe their subjects as objectively as possible ; 
they do not stress weaknesses or attempt to make un- 
flattering comparisons with Christianity. Animism, 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shinto and Con- 
fucianism are dealt with in turn most competently, and 
the result is a book as interesting as it is valuable, quite 
the best thing of its kind that we have come across. While 
carefully avoiding any Christian propagandist approach, 
it is nevertheless, (and largely, perhaps, for that very 
reason), in itself a most impressive plea for the Christian 
missionary enterprise. Only in a brief epilogue are the 


distinctive teachings of Christianity set out, together with 


a very helpful discussion of the true Christian attitude 
towards these other religions. 

We are reminded of the oft-quoted saying of Joseph 
Parker that “‘ there are comparative religions, but Chris- 
tianity is not one of them.”’ 


It is impossible to think of goodness in any other. f 


terms than love ; and love is always striving, ser- 
vice, sacrifice. —D., S. Cairns. 


